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Notes. 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE CHURCH 
SURVEYS.* 

The best account of the legislation concerning 
the great Commonwealth Survey of 1650, and of 
the Survey itself, is to be found in the General 
Report on the Public Records, folio, 1837, pp. 392- 
413, by that eminent and careful antiquary, the 
Rey. Joseph Hunter, who calendared the Lambeth 
paper copy of it in nineteen volumes, dealing with 
twenty-four counties. The original sealed returns, 
which are deposited in the Record Office, were not 
readily available until their removal from their 
old quarters in the Tower of London. They do 
not appear to have been ever fully described in 
the Reports of the Deputy-Keeper, but are briefly 
teferred to in the 1837 Report above named, 





p. 396, col. 2; as also in Thomas’s Handbook to 
the Records, p. 22. 

_ The Commonwealth Survey of church livings 
illustrates the ecclesiastical history of the time | 
almost to the same degree as Pope Nicholas IV.’s | 
Taratio of 1292, and Henry VIII's Valor of | 


aus, 

* Lancashire and Cheshire Church Surveys, 1649-1655. | 
From the Original MSS. in the Record Office and Lam- | 
beth Library, By Lieut.-Col. Fishwick. Vol. I. (Record | 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire.) | 





1535. Part of its value arises from the fact that 
it falls midway in the period of the great lacuna 
in the episcopal registers. Hence it has frequently 
been consulted for the information it might supply 


| to those interested in particular parishes or counties. 


With respect to the portion now printed, which 
only concerns Lancashire, Dr. Cuerden, a well- 
known local antiquary, took notes from it, as 
appears by his MSS. in the Chetham Library; so 
also did the historian Baines, but more fully, in 
History of Lancashire, iv. 804-817; and the late 
Canon Raines likewise used it pretty liberally in his 
excellent historical annotations to Bishop Gas- 
trell’s Notttia Cestriensis in the Chetham Series, 
his notes to a great extent being reproduced in 
the last edition of Baines. Moreover, in Lans- 
downe MS. No, 449 there is a valuable abstract of 
the surveyors’ reports of sixteen or seventeen 
counties. This document was not at first known 
to be an abstract, for the compiler of the catalogue 
dated it four years too late. The Lansdowne MS. 
has very frequently been consulted, and the greater 
part of the Lancashire parishes has been printed. 
Under these circumstances it would have been 
more acceptable for a new society to have so 
ordered that its first volume should be a book 
which would have had the charm ot greater 
novelty. Still, it is advantageous to have the 
survey in an unabridged form. This Lancashire 
portion is, we believe, the only complete county 
that has yet been printed ; and it is now, there- 
fore, possible for the student at his own fireside to 
acquire a view of the spirit of the alterations sug- 
gested by the committees, and to analyze the 
manifestations of political feeling found in their 
reports. The great aim of the measure, which was 
very admirable in its intention, was to reduce the 
size of the exceptionally wide-bounded parishes of 
the county in question. The wisdom of the sug- 
gestions then presented has only been recognized 
in recent times, 

The appearance of the book gives confidence 
that it has been accurately transcribed and printed. 
The editor, who has bestowed much pains upon 
the work, has prefaced it by an historical intro- 
duction, but has annotated very sparsely. We 
take leave to doubt whether it was altogether wise 
to put forth a book in which there are some subjects 
that are sure to be misconstrued by the inex- 
perienced, and in which the better informed will 
need to make research. Nor would it have been 
out of place to have called attention to the really 
great names of Lancashire comprised in the volume, 
its knights, its burgesses, its benefactors, and its 
divines, with many of the last of whom, accord 
ing to a good authority, the county then abounded 
The editor has illustrated his subject by reprinting 
two lists of ministers who signed certain de- 
clarations printed in the years 1648-49 ; but un- 
fortunately he has omitted to state the purport of 
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these documents. Hence it is necessary for the 
reader either to consult the rare quarto originals 
or the notices of them given by Hibbert-Ware in the 
History of Manchester Foundations (i. 395, seq.) and 
Dr. Halley in Lancashire Nonconformity (second 
edit., pp. 283, seg.). The editor has belied his 
opinion of the value of these pamphlets when he 
omits from his indexes all the names of persons 
and places found in them, with the result, e.g., that 
the parish of North Meols, according to the index, 
is not once named in the book ; whereas there is 
really something very important given about it. 
Oddly enough, the contemporary list of Cheshire 
ministers, less known than the Lancashire lists, 
has likewise been overlooked ; and thus the oppor- 
tunity of including in a full index well nigh every 
parish in the two counties palatine has been most 
vexatiously lost. The second portion of this volume 
consists of surveys of certain lands in the bishepric 
of Chester, taken from the MS. in the Lambeth 
Library, lettered “ Vol. III.” 

We anticipate for the Record Society a suc- 
cessful future, and hope that the principle of the 
non-abridgment of the records selected will be 
maintained. 


HOGARTH’S SPELLING. 

In a recent article upon Hogarth’s Analysis 
of Beauty, in a weekly contemporary, the phrase, 
“a ‘certain something ’—a ‘je ne scai quoi,’” is 
quoted, with the following foot-note: “The 
orthography is Hogarth’s own, and his enemies 
made much of it.” Now it should scarcely 
be needful to say—least of all in the pages of 
“N. & Q.”—that there is no error here. In 
Hogarth’s day, as a reference to Walpole’s letters 
will prove, the spelling of savoir with the ¢ was 
perfectly common. Indeed, Boyer’s Dictionary, 
ed. 1747, gives “Savoir, ou scavoir”; and in 
the same authority, under “Quoi, ou quoy,” 
I find the precise phrase used, i.e. “Je ne scai 
quoy.” According to the custom of his day, there- 
fore, Hogarth is not chargeable with false spelling 
here, and if the old question of his imperfect ortho- 
graphy is to be raised at all, it would certainly be 
better to select some case where he is really at fault. 

Of course it must be admitted that he spelt ill 
(he writes “guilt” for “gilt” in a fac-simile I 
possess), and his education had been avowedly 
neglected. Nevertheless, instead of cataloguing 
his lapses, it might perhaps have been remembered 
that many of his contemporaries sinned nearly as 
much, and with less justification. Setting aside 
Her Majesty Queen Anne, Marlborough, Peter- 
borough, and others of rank, who may be held to 
be above such trifling considerations as doubling 
the consonant, and so forth, I have found errors in 
scholars like Warburton—in Swift, even. In a 
letter of Dr. Watts, of pious memory, “the hea- 





——. 


venly mansions” is written with a ¢. But I take 
Reynolds, who, as a painter, is more a case jg 
point. In one letter of his, in Mr. Locker’s ooh. 
lection, he writes “comunicate,” “ coffe-house* 
“ Adiu,” and “ Whales” (for Wales !) twice. Jp 
his Italian Journal of 1750, which also belongs 
to Mr. Locker, I find, on hasty examination, 
“ trofies,” “ Appollo,” “espeacially,” “agréable? 
“ Raffiel,” and “ Raffele.” Many of these wer 
no doubt due to mere carelessness. So, tog, 
were some of Hogerth’s, though no one seems 
to have excused him on that head, or to hare 
remembered that orthography in the eighteenth 
century was not yet a fine art. 
Austin Dossoy, 

[Cannot our correspondent induce Mr. Frederick 
Locker to permit us to print some of his valuable eg). 
lection of autograph letters in “N. & Q. ?] 





TWO LETTERS FROM TERESA BLOUNT. 
(Concluded from p. 72. 

Teresa Blount to Coningsby, Countess of Coningsby. 

“ D* Madam,—I have Stay’d some time from Answering 
y™ to consider, whether y* shoos or y" letter was most 
worthy of thanks; I am oftenst Put in mind of you by 
my shoos, for they are Never off my feet; but theny 
Leter is a Part of y" Self, and that I Value above my 
ease ; nothing can make me mcre yours but more Leten 
and more shoos; y* town wants nobody, but y" ffamily; 
I miss Poor Lady Sovthell,* to see them in ther firt 
Sorrow and Surprize was a most sad Sight. Since my 
Ladies death I have seen non of the ffamily : my heart 
akes for em; to be Cut so short; but in a new hous 
and many Pleasant Views; is as bad as Poor M™ Vane, 
who being Left by y* Prince; will neither drink nor 
Eatt, but weeps contunially over y® ffalse Man; this 
night my young Lady Harcourt® sees y* wholle town; 
well judgeing; Ladies drest in their Birthday suttes* 
would gladly meet; and show their taills; at mor 
Places than Court, she is herself Prodigious fine,* and 
came to town on Purpose to see Company yesterday and 
to day; I see by this days Paper S* Michall’s Seneca‘ 





* Meliora, Dowager Lady Southwell, She fell down 
dead in her lodgings near Grosvenor Square, Oct. 2, 
1735. 

» Miss Vane, sister of Lord Darlington, mistress of 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, by whom she had a son ia 
1732, christened Fitz-Frederick Fane. Lord Hervey and 
Lord Harrington disputed with the Prince the honouw 
of the child’s paternity. 

“Yet Vane could tell what ills from beauty spring.” 

Johnson's Vanity of Human Wishes. 

* See note ante, 

1 Magnificent suits were worn at court on the birth 
days of the royal family :— 

“ A youth more glitt’ring than a birthnight beau.” 

Pope’s Rape of the Lock. 
The London Evening Post (Oct. 30—Nov. 1) & 
scribes Lady Harcourt’s dress: ‘‘ A white Ground rich 
Silk embossed with Gold and Silver, and fine colo 
Flowers of a large Pattern, exceedingly rich and get 
teel; and her Ladyship had exceeding fine Jewels of 
very great value,” 

‘ “On Tuesday Sir Michael Newton’s Seneca beat the 

Earl of Portmore’s Cato eight stone seven pounds, four 
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Earl of Clarendon, aunt of Kitty, Duchess of Queensbery. Is oft the cause of fear.” 
' Mary, daughter of John Pratt, of Dublia, wife of Sir | Tp the second place, I think all difficulty vanishes 


George Savile, of Ruftord, seve baronet. She ie -¢ . 
fine,* and peorge Savile, of Ruftord, seventh baronet. She married, | from the passage if we regard the first clause as re- 
veer al secondly, Dr. Charles Morton. “ Poor Sir George Savile , Serer . ‘ > : 
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sring.” well known Gil!y Williame. . : 1. ‘ 7 
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a os poor man to hard duty, and never suffers him to go Ant. and Cleop., IL. vi 

ind get abroad on any account.” (Bath, Dec. 6, 1735, William ow , r+} Pe 

ewels of Pulteney, Esq., to Hon. George Howard, Sujulk Lette We anand net anno 0 cusnncnew of Che Sam, 
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beat the * The one wanted allowance made for his age oa . alee? “sp : ; 

nds, four other for his youth. The noun “ fear,” in its objective sense, we find in 

* Lady Frances, See note ante. | contemporary literature, ¢.g., “Sanctify the Lord 


Setting it up to fear the birds of prey.” 
Miasure for Measure, IL. i. 
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of hosts himself ; and let him be your fear, and let 
him be your dread” (Isaiah viii, 13). 
9. “ To them the legions garrison’d in Gallia, 

After your will, have cross'd the sea.” 

IV. ii, 333, 334, 
It is to me amazing that the Globe, in common 
with so many other editions (surely not all ?), has 
repeated the error of the First Folio by inserting in 
the text the two words “To them,” which mani- 
festly belong to the stage direction. The blunder 
is all the more remarkable as the words are not 
needed to complete the line, which is perfect with- 
out them. We should read, “Enter Lucius, a 
Captain and other Officers, and a Soothsayer to 
them.” Then follows the text :— 
“ The legions garrison’d in Gallia, 

After your will, have cross'd the sea,” 
10, “ You snatch some hence for little faults; that’s love 

To have them fall no more : you some permit 
+To second ills with ills, each elder worse, 
And make them dread it, to the Pe 


19 


- i, 12-15, 


I see no difficulty in the word “elder” in 1. 14. 
Those who have seen difficulty there have looked 
in poetry for all the precision of pri Ofl. 15 
I can make nothing a is. The explanation 


Se. 
s it stands. 
usually given, that dread is wholesome as a pre- 
ventive of crime, is inapplicable here, because 
Posthumus is speaking of those who, subject to no 
such check, go on from bad to worse. But the 
dread of which they are at present unconscious 
awaits them. The ills which they have been “ per- 
mitted” to commit with impunity will become 
dreadful to their shrift—the last confession of 
despair. It is thus that I read, and interpret the 
line :— 

** And make them dreadful to the doers’ shrift. 
This play gives us a case in point in that of the 
cual (Queen, Ww ho “ ended ”"— 

“ With horror, madly dying, like her life, 

Which, being cruel to the world, concluded 

Most cruel to herself.” 
To the whole passage we have a most striking 
= in the words put into the mouth of poor 
ost Antony :— 

“ When we in our viciousness grow hard— 

O misery on 't !—the wise gods seal our eyes; 
In our own filth drop our clear judgements ; make 
us 
Adore our errors ; laugh at's while we strut 
To our confusion.” 
 L’endurcissement au péché traine une mort funeste,” 
—Moliére, Don Juan, V. vi. 
11, “ Thou hast look'd thyself into my grace,- 
¢And art mine own, I know not why, wherefore, 
To say ‘live boy’: ne'er thank thy master; live.” 


V. v. 94-6. 


It was surely carrying respect for the original text 
too far to omit “nor” between “why” and 
“wherefore” in 1. 95. The difficulty which the 
Globe indicates by its obelus is surmounted when 








we view this as one of the many elliptical passaggy 
in Cymbeline, and read it as if written “I knoy 
not why nor wherefore” J am impelled “to ay 
‘live boy’: ne’er thank thy master.” It is nota 
his request I spare you. Some other motive, which 
I cannot divine, impels me. Cymbeline could ng 
tell, but nature could, why the father was ip 
stinctively led to spare his unknown child. & 
when Fidele becomes Imogen, Belarius says to he 
brothers, 

“ Though you did love this youth, I blame ye not; 
You had a motive for ’t.” 
R, M. Srence, M.A, 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


“Kine Lear”: Lyrpspury=Lyprcry 1—Th 
allusion to Lipsbury pinfold is a regular puzzle 
There is a place in Shropshire called Lydbury, the 
nearest approach to the name that I have found, 

J. O. H.-P. 


“ Kiyo Lear,” IT. 1, : “ Prcrvre.”—Does “pie 
ture” mean anything more than a written descrip. 
tion? If the term be accepted in its ordinary 
use, here we have an anticipation of a system in 
vogue of late years through the medium of photo 
graphic likenesses. J. O. H.-P. 


WILLIAM HONE. 

It is, I think, not improbable that some readers 
of “N. & Q.” may be interested in the following 
notes of “table talk” of that remarkable man 
William Hone, the political publisher, and editor 
of the Every Day, Table, and Year Books. They 
were made by me in 1833, and have not bee 
printed. 

On June 15 [1833] I first became personally 
acquainted with Mr. Hone. He called on my father 
while at breakfast, and after it I had, perhaps 
about an hour’s conversation with him, téfe-d-tile 
He was rather corpulent, drossed very plainly, and his 
lofty forehead, keen eye, grey and scanty locks, and 
very expressive countenance, commanded respect. 
Adam Clarke’s name was mentioned ; Mr. Hone 
remarked that he could not rely on all the doctor's 
alleged researches. He was like an itinerant 
preacher who went over a vast extent of ground, 
was continually popping his pistol as he went, and 
frequently shot the chickens instead of the fox. 
Of Fox, the “ Unitarian” preacher and M.P., be 
said, “Fox, poor fellow, is a blunderer. He goes 
straight to his point. He pays such respect to 
Christ as a worldly man would pay to a distin 
guished individual whom he respects, but with 
whose opinion he scruples not to differ. Mr. For 
has too much politeness and courtesy to say this.” 
Belsham’s preaching, he observed, was “ calculated 
to distract and destroy the mind. He seems to 
me, in his sermons, to be continually striving to 
undermine Christianity. I will not say that such 
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are his intentions.” The conversation turned to 
litices and the Church. Mr. Hone said he had 
not looked into a newspaper for four months. He 
cared little for passing events, for he knew that 
the whole frame of society would be dislocated and 
dissolved. The materials were rotten. Ministers 
had exceeded the wishes of all moderate reformers 
by their measure (the Reform Bili). They had, like 
Frankenstein, raised a monster which they could 
not tame. They ought to have put down the 
Political Unions by force within forty-eight 
hours after the Bill had passed. From that date 
there ceased to be a government. The dislocation 
of society had arisen from the separation of the 
aristocracy from their dependents, and the disso- 
lution of the paternal relation formerly existing be- 
tween these classes. The Church needed the infusion 
of a more evangelic spirit to save it. It had de- 
layed reforming itself toolong. Episcopacy was the 
Toryism of the Church. There was plenty of 
Toryism in the country, and the human heart was 
naturally addicted to it. Speaking of the Every 
Day Book, he said that he could have continued it 
to six volumes, with an introductory volume of 
most interesting matter. He remembered Brand, 
the antiquary, well. “He was a tall, robust, 
Johnsonian sort of man without Johnson’s stoop. 
He loved his bottle of port and dessert, to loll over 
his wine with some noble friend, turn over his 
illustrated Pennant, and recall interesting anecdotes 
of the characters of past times. Sunday was his 
working day, and he used to say on Saturday, 
‘Oh! I have to preach to-morrow.’ Monday was 
his foraging day, when he used to arrive at his 
favourite haunts (Paternoster Row, &c.) by eight 
o'clock, enter a bookseller’s shop, attired in his 
capacious coat, similar”—I quote Mr. Hone’s exact 
words “to what the bishops used to wear. God 
knows what they wear now! I hear they have 
left off their wigs. That was a blunder. Ah! 
they will fall. They should know how those little 
ceremonies, dress, &c., tend to preserve respect.” 
Mr. Brand, he continued, “ would throw down his 
clerical rosetted hat on the counter, and take up 
& book marked, perhaps, two shillings, cheapen it 
to sixpence, and at the end of the day go home to 
his sleeping-place, by the old church of St. Mary- 
at-Hill, with a folio in each coat pocket, books in 
his breast pockets, and tracts innumerable ; and 
thus by buying books cheap and selling them 
again he gained four or five pounds a week pvrofit. 
He was a good old fellow, and a sound Churchman 
of those days. He said the Church was a good 

thing and ought to be supported.” 

J. Futter Rosset, F.S.A, 

4, Ormonde Terrace, Regent’s Park, 

(To be continued.) 


Dr. Rovrn’s “Renieuiz Sacrx.”—Some re- 
ferences to Dr. Routh’s literary life have recently 





appeared in “N. & Q.” (5" 8. xii. 324, 375). I 
beg to offer a note upon the remarks which I have 
seen made upon one of the authorities to which he 
refers in the first volume of the Reliquie Sacre. 
In a note at p. 262 in Smith’s Bible Dict., vol. i, 
there is :— 

“A fragment of Papias’s Commentary on the Apocalypse 
is preserved in the commentary published by Cramer, 
Cat. in Apoc., p. 360, which is not noticed by Routh.” 
This is an error. Dr. Routh notices the passage in 
his notes which follow the text, and makes some 
remarks upon it, to justify his non-admission of it 
into the collection of the fragments of Papias 
(second ed., vol. i. p. 41) :— 

“Tn recens edito a cl, Joanne Cramer (icumenii et 
Arethze Commentario in Apocalypsim verba, qux se- 
quuntur, addita sunt ab eo ex MSto. desumpta, rodro 
kai mwariopwy mapdtooc. . . . Kadeirac: Comm. in 
Apoc., p. 360. Sed ex his verbis ea tantum Papiz sunt, 
qu ex Andrea Cesariensi attuli sic oddity... . Traber 
avrwy ; reliqua pertinent ad commentatorem, dubito an 
Papiam recte interpretantem, certe aliter quam video 
fecisse Andream.” 

On the other hand Bishop Lightfoot has these 
remarks upon the supposed extract from Papias, 
which Dr. Routh has printed from the Bodleian 
MS. 2397, after Grabe. In noticing the passage 
as occurring in Routh’s Rel. Sacr. and Grabe’s 
Spicil., he remarks, after mentioning Mill, Alford, 
and others who had accepted it :— 

“Tt is strange that able and intelligent critics should 
not have seen through a fabrication which is so manifestly 
spurious......The passage was written by a medieval 
namesake of the Bishop of Hierapolis, Papias, the author 
of the Zlementarium. This seems to have been a standard 
work in its day, and was printed four times in the fifteenth 
century under the name of the Lexicon or Vocabulist. 
..«eeIt is strange that though Grabe actually mentions 
the later Papias, the author of the Dictionary, and Routh 
copies his note, neither the one nor the other got on the 
right track. I made the discovery while the first edition 
of this work was passing through the press.”—Bishop 
Lightfoot, Zp. to Galatians, Lond., 1874, pp. 265-6. 

Ep. MarsHALt. 


“Partner”: “Fartiuest.”—My old Oxford 
“ coach ”—now a well-known scholar and worthy 
dignitary of the Church—has lately kindly taken 
we to task for using, in a certain translation of 
mine, the word farther—“ the farther shore,” the 
shore most distant from the speaker. Of course 
I know well cnough that etymologists declare 
further and furthest to be the comparative and 
superlative of forth, and that farther and farthest 
are incorrect forms of those words. In short, his 
argument seems to go to this extent, that there 
are, or ought to be, no such words in the English 
language. Is thisso? Has not inveterate usage, 
of which instances enough are to be found in all 
our dictionaries, made them part and parcel of our 
tongue? I admit their illegitimate formation from 
far (of which one of our dictionaries avers that 
the correct comparative and superlative are farrer 
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and farrest), but I cannot give them up without 
reluctance, and submit that their constant usage 
in the writings of standard authors is sufficient 
to give them a status in vocabulorum naturd. 
At any rate, if your contributors think the sub- 
ject worth discussing, I should like to see it dis- 
cussed. I think I could give some plausible reasons 
for assigning different shades of meaning to farther 
and further, but, for the present, will forbear from 


H. K. 


A Leicestersuire Founerat 1x 1543.—The 
following an extract from the will of John 
Woodford, Gent., “ lling in Baresbie, within 
and of the parishe of Ashbie folwell,” co. Leicester, 
dated Feb. 13, 1543, proved at Leicester Feb. 18, 
1543 : 


** And my bodie to | 


+ 
in¢ 


more trespass on your space, 


is 


awe 


e burryed within the parishe 
charche of our Lad Ashbie folwell Aforsaid as neare 
ynto the grave or Tombe of my cosin John Woodforde 
as maye be convenyentlie thought or els in the crosse 
oyle before the pulpitt. Also I byqueathe to our Mother 
church of Lyncolne iiij*. Also to the highe Alter xij". 
Also I will that theire be provided of waxe xiij Tapers 
of the price of ij' A peece. Also I will that fyve poor 
men of the same parisle be chosen to beare fyve Torches 
about my hearse Att my burryall And they so doing 
shall have for their labour ij‘ A peece. Also I byqueathe 
to the same churche those fyve Torches And they to be 
burned Att principal! Feasts and other Feasts as shal be 
convenyent. 


my Burriall to have iiij‘ and their dynner And if there 


be no dynner, Then efiy priest for to have viij* A peece. 


And the same priests of their charritie for to saye dirge 
and Masse Att my burriall or els Att home within their 
parrishe. for my soule. and for All my good Frends soules, 
and for all xp’en soules. Also I will that they shall ring 
Att my Burriall and to have for their Lav our ij’ A peece.” 
Y. B. 


Birmingham. 


Tne Dvet petween Lorp Brron anv Mr. 
Cuawortnu.—In the Gentleman's Magazine for 
January, 1765, is the following notice of this 
famous duel : 


oR 


** Saturday A quarrel happened at the Star and 
Garter Tavern, in Pall Mall, between Lord B—r—n and 
Mr. Chaworth of Nottinghamshire, which terminated in 
a duel, in which the latter lost his life. The coroner's 
inquest sat upon the body and brought in their verdict 
manslaughter. Mr. Chaworth was sensible to the last, 
made his will, and wrote a letter to his mother in the 
country, informing her of the unfortunate accident. 
He was of a most amiable character, about forty years 

f age, and a bachelor.” 
Ratrn N. James, 
Ashford, Kent. 


TRANSFORMATION OF Worps.—The most amus- 
ing instance of this phonetic etymology (see 
“N. & Q.” 5" S. xii. 466; 6S. i. 34) that has 
come under my notice occurred in the neighbour- 
hood of Oxford. An old woman was, like Iago, 
troubled with “a raging tooth.” The Lady Bounti- 
ful of the village gave her Eau de Cologne to 
assuage her pain. A cure was effected, and with 


Also I will that efiy priest that cometh to | 


re, 


| her thanks the late sufferer mingled admiratig 
for the rightly-named “Oh, do go along,” whid 
| had made her toothache go along so promptly, 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 


Tue Srytocrarnic Pey.—We have lately hag 
much discussion of ink and inkstands. May I pg 
in a word for the stylographic pen, to be had of 
Messrs. Mappin, King William Street, Lond 
Bridge, who would, doubtless, supply any om 
with a full description? Although much more ¢ 
a pencil than a pen, it writes with ink, and carrig 
enough to last for many hours’ continuous Writing, 
It puts so small a quantity of ink on the writing 
paper that blotting-paper is never wanted, and | 
have found it most convenient for copying docs. 
ments where ordinary pens and ink are not allowed, 
I call it a pencil, for it can be carried in th 
pocket as well as any pencil. It would dom 
}commonly well for taking notes of travel, &, 

which would not rub out or become faint. 


J. T. F. 





Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


| THe “Serres” Story Travestrep.—I har 
found the following skit in an old pocket-book, 
| where it was probably deposited at the time of the 
Ryves trial :— 
A TALE or THREE WIVEs. 
‘ounsel of poor Mrs. Ryves.) 
I do not believe that anywhere there is 
A Pasha can boast of three finer tales 
Than those of the marriages told by Dame Serres, 
Of a Don aud a Duke and a young Prince of Walea 
The Don, who was also a Fellow of Trinity, 
W hose vows of celibacy should be inces- 
sant, was tempted to marry what seemed a divinity, 
And was nothing less than a Polish Princess. 


(As told by the € 


The Prince next was caught by the sight of a bright foot, 
Than Venus’s own, as he thought, diviner, 
The foot of a Quakeress, fitly named Lightfoot, 
Who afterwards signed herself “‘ Hannah Regina”! 
The Don had a daughter whom Fate did predestine 
To marry above her, by some sort of fluke ; 
So the doctor conjoined her, by marriage clandestine, 
With no less a person than Cumberland’s Duke. 
“ Truth is stranger than fiction,” said the proverb of old, 
And these tales are strange, but as fiction receive ‘em; 
But the truth that is stranger remains to be told— 
That folks there have been who professed to believe'em! 
Does this exist in print ? T. 5. 8 
Foik-tore : Buack-rpcEp Paper.—The value 
of this case (ante, p. 55) is that it is an example of 
a modern modification of a superstition, if nots 
new one. It is worth knowing whether there is 
any older form from which it was derived. Super 
stition is ever producing new shoots, and the pre 
bability is that no sceptic is exempt from its 
influence. Hype CLARKE. 


A Drury Lave Srace Birr, 1714.—The fol 
| lowing is a copy of a curious old stage bill for the 








8 Writing 
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1 in the 
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vel, &, 
te 


—I have 
cet-book, 
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és.) 
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Walesa, 


nity, 
ight foot, 


ina”! 
tine 

stine, 
e. 
b of old, 
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‘eve 'em! 
3. §, 

e value 
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f nota 


Super- 
1€ pro- 
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lay of Timon of Athens, as acted, I believe, at 
oa Lane about the year 1714. I copied it 
myself from the original, and can vouch for its 
authenticity :-— 
Washing & mounting M* Booths Roman feather 0 1( 
Cleaning a white feather fora woman ... ... 0 
Cleaning a modern head M™ Santlow 
bott red ... Se ieee gee See. ee 
pint sack... —_ = ww o ow we GF 
4 french roles i am a a ae on ee 
Sallet oyl & vinegar ‘i Oe oe te 
2 earrots yo ee 

J. O, HaLitiwe..-Pai.uirrs. 





Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matter3 of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“De Meccanica pEL Corpo HvuMAno,” BY 
Lzovarpo pA Vinct.—In Della Bella’s edition 
of Leonardo da Vinci’s Trattato della Pittura 
(Florence, 1792) it is stated, in a note on p. xvi, 
that “many years ago Mr. Cooper, a merchant in 
England,” edited a fragment of a treatise by Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, bearing the title De Meccanica 
del Corpo Humano, and containing figures ex- 
plaining the movements of the human body accord- 
ing to the rules of geometry. This seems to refer 
toa publication which, according to several biblio- 
graphical dictionaries, has the following title : 
“Edward Cooper, An Abridgement of Anatomy, 
taken from Italian and others, the best Masters, 
and adapted to the Art of Painting and Sculpture. 
London [no date], fol.” Copies of this publication 
seem to be exceedingly rare. There is none to be 
found in the libraries of the British Museum, 
South Kensington Museum, Guildhall, and Lam- 
beth Palace, nor is the book in the University 
catalogues of Cambridge and Oxford. But I ven- 
ture to hope that some reader of “ N. & Q.” may 
be able to point out where a copy of E. Cooper's 
publication is to be met with. This would be the 
more important as no Italian edition of the said 
treatise by Leonardo da Vinci exists, and the 
original manuscript does not seem to be preserved 
in any known collection. In G. P. Lomazzo’s Idea 
del Tempio della Pittura (Milano, 1591) I find, on 
Pp. 17, the following passage, which apparently 
alludes to the subject: “Dimostrd [Leonardo] 
anco in figura tutte le proportioni dei membri del 
corpo humano.” It seems, therefore, to be beyond 
question that Leonardo really composed the trea- 
tise which Edward Cooper had in hand. As is 
well known, Albrecht Diirer has written on the 
same subject, illustrating his explanations by 
figures, When, some years after Leonardo and 
Diirer, the Venetian Barbaro wrote on perspective 
he partly borrowed from Diirer ; but as long as 


E. Cooper’s publication remains unknown we 
cannot decide whether fragments of Da Vinci’s 
treatise, De Meccanica del Corpo Humano, were 
also preserved in Barbaro’s publication. 
JEAN Pau. RIcHTER, 
94, Ledbury Road, W. 


Joun.—Is it not the case that “the grand old 
name” of John is not nearly so common in Eng- 
land as it used to be? I have a strong im- 
pression that there are, comparatively speaking, 
few people in the upper and middle classes, 
under the age of twenty or five-and-twenty, 
who bear this name. If so, it is surely a great 
pity, as it is, I an: inclined to think, the best 
of names—too good to be supplanted by any other 
name whatever. Not only have many other, per- 
haps I may say all other, civilized nations this 
name in one form or another, which alone may be 
considered a great point in its favour, but it ought 
to be especially honoured in our own country on 
account of the great number of illustrious English- 
men who have borne this name, ¢.g., Milton, Bun- 
yan, Hampden, Selden, Pym, Eliot. How curious, 
by the way, that so many of the leading Parlia- 
mentarians should have been Johns! Besides 
these dii majores of the party there were several 
minor Jobns—Lilburn (“ freeborn John”), Brad- 
shaw, Lambert, Howe, Hutchinson, Harrison. 
Then, to leave the Commonwealth men, we have 
had John Knox, John Fletcher, John Dryden, 
John Locke, John Gay, John, Duke of Marl- 
borough, John Howard, John Wesley, John 
Hunter, John Keats, John Philip Kemble, John 
Galt, Sir John Franklin, John Gibson Lockhart 
(best of biographers after Boswell), John Keble, 
besides “a wheen” others. (Some one at my elbow 
has reminded me of John o’ Groat’s, whom I con- 
fess I had forgotten.) Does the name still obtain 
amongst the peasantry to any great extent, and 
are Jean, Johann, Hans, Giovanni, Ivan, &c., still 
popular in their respective countries ? 

I should be glad to know what is the experience 
of others of your readers with regard to the name 
of John amongst their young friends. 

JONATHAN BovucuieEr. 

Bexley Eeath, Kent. 


“ Orr.”—Halliwell, in his Dictionary, gives, 
“ Ore, a kind of fine wool,” and the same explana- 
tion also appears in Wright ; but in neither case is 
any locality mentioned. I should be glad to know 
in what part of England the word is used in this 
sense, as the definition appears to me to be founded 
on a mistaken conception of a passage in Camden’s 
Britannia. 8. J. H. 


“Tue Mcrperep Queey.”—Who was “ the 
| Lady of Rank” who wrote The Murdered Queen ; 
| or, Caroline of Brunswick, London, published by 
W. Emans, 31, Cloth Fair, 1838, 8vo.? Was it— 
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like Lady Anne Hamilton’s Secret History, which, 


though printed in 1832, was not put in circulation | 
till 1838—called inco existence by the success of | 
Lady Charlotte Bury’s Diary of the Times of 
IV.? The writer speaks in some places in 
a way which gives an impression that 
from personal knowledge. 


George 


she 8} eaks 


N. M. P. 


Parntines on Tea-TRAYS.—C 
readers give me any information r 
Morland 
but Iam not aware 
or if there are any 


reputed to have painted 
if the t i 


f 
I 
ur 


\ 
eS e@Xistin 


iinted, 


known to have been executed by him. I neve j 7 


seen in my time three pictures painted on tea- | 
trays attributed to Morland, and I possess one. | 
I have, besides, a clever landscape painting, also | 


. . <a t 
painted on a tea-tray, not, however, in Morland’s| , 


style. Any information respecting painters known 
to have painted on tea-trays, the paintings them- 
selves, or those who have possessed or collected 
them, will be valued by PEKIN, 


Tue Brannan Seer, Corxnezacn Opnar Fio- 
SAIcHE.—Many of the readers of “N. & Q.” are, 
doubtless, acquainted with the prophecies of the 
Brahan Seer, Coinneach Odhar Fiosaiche, which 
have been collected and edited by Alexander 
Mackenzie, editor of the Celtic Magazine. I shall 
be very much obliged to any one who will inform 
me where I can find satisfactory evidence of the 
existence of the prophecies before their alleged 
fulfilment, more especially of the prophecy as to 
the fate of the Seaforth family. ALPHA, 


Hopvce=Ortier: Price—Harris: Hewetr= 
Price.—I should be very glad to receive any infor- 
mation as to the families of the following persons : 
Langford Lovell Hodge, of Antigua, who married 
Rebecca Ottley, circa 1790, Daniel, “ second son 
of Rice Price, of the Prices of Nantgwared in 
Llywel,” Brecon, who married Elizabeth Harris, 
circa 1700, Theodora Anne Hewett, of Badbury 
H use, Wilts, who married Rey. Awbr y C. Price, 
of Chesterton, Oxon, eirca, 1800. 

A. C. Price. 

“ Lauyprer.”—I shall be obliged if any one 
can give me the derivation, or any meaning, of the 
word Laundimer;: it is the name of a large district 
of wood on the Farming Woods estate, in North- 

ptonshire, the property of the dowager Lady 
Lyveden. Curiosvs. 





“Tne LEAGER, OR GREATE Booxe or Lerrer| 
A, for thaccomptes in trafique of Marchaundies 
appertayninge to my Master Fraunces Twyforde, 
Citezen and Mercer of London, kepte and writton 
by me, Anthonie Rice, his seruaunte here in this 
Citie of London as followeth.”—I have recently 
purchased a large fragment of a black letter folio 


| medium of **} 


|} also any information re 
| Pigot? One of the daughters of John and Dorothy 


| Nettleton Rectory, co. Lincoln, 


— ee 
volume, commencing on sheet M., with a separmb 
title-page dated December 31, 1566, and describe 
as above. Not finding any in my ordingy 
works of reference, perhaps I may seek for info. 
mation respecting the « » work through th 


clue 


Earry Si 
tions, &ec 


* | Edward III. 2 


Torquay. 


uve yo 


in the sam 
St. Mary, the other 
churches hast een di Stroy ed. 
Tuomas 


“Minnis” 1n PLAace-NamMEsS. — What is th 
origin of this word? In Kent, near Dover, are Ewel 
Minnis and Swingfield Minnis, which form on 
extensive common. The Rev. Thomas Barham 
refers to the enclosure of part of Swingfield Minnis 
in his letter to Bentley, prefixed to the second 
part of the Ingoldsby Legends. Does the wor 
occur elsewhere? According to Taylor (Work 
and Places) “ Swingfield” means “ Swine-field.” 


H. G, ¢. 


“ 


“Pavr’s Stump.”— 

“ Clavis Bibliorum,” by Francis Roberts, M.A. Printed 
by T. R. and E. M. for George Calvert, and are soldat 
his Shop at the sign of the Halfmoon, in Watling Stree 
near to Pauls Stump, 1649.” 

What is meant by “ Paul’s Stump”? 

Tiny Trt. 

Oxtp PLays AND THE Jews.—Will any core 
spondent of “N. & Q.” give me references to plays 

before 1800) in which Jews are the principal 
characters? I mean such plays as the Merch unt of 
Ven ice, and Marlow’s J of Malta. 

Geo. L. APPERSOY. 
Wimbledon, 


Hau, Esstx.- 


Joun Wrortn, or Lov 
any information 


Can any of your readers give me any 
regarding John Wroth, of Loughton Hall, Essex, 
and his family by Dorothy Pigot, his second wife; 
; , arding the said Dorothy 


HTON 


Wroth, viz. Mary Wroth, married John Gough, 
East Barnet, co. Herts. ; he died in 1719, and she 
afterwards married, as her second husband, William 
Cowper, or Coope r, son of Sir John Coopet. 
Administration of Sir John Cooper, or Cowpers 
effects was granted to the said William Cooper™ 
1729. The Coopers, or Cowpers, were patrons of 
Can anybody 
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out them, or tell me | mont, who di 
leaving it, with 


give me 
when and wi 
Cooper, died 


Mary Cowper, or 
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Replies. 


BISHOP LAUD AND DR. SIBTHORPE’S SERMON 
ON APOSTOLIC OBEDIENCE, 1627. 
(6 §. i. 70,) 

I beg to thank Mr. Dreper for his courteous 
reference to my Ecclesiastical History of England, 
and for his correction of the statement in vol. i. 
p. 28, with reference to the license of Sibthorpe’s 
sermon on “ Apostolic Obedience.” In common 
with Dr. Halley and Mr. Johnson, I have repre- 
sented Laud as licensing the publication. Rush- 
worth, cited as an authority, speaks of the Bishop 
of London as sanctioning the discourse ; but, as 
Mr. Drepce points out, the Bish yp of London at 
that time was Monteigne, not Laud. The im- 
primatur at the back of Sibthorpe’s title page, 
signed “ Geo. London,” not William, as it would 


have been had Laud then held the see, and the 
date of Laud’s translation to London, in July, 
1628, compared with the date of the imprimatur 
in May, 1627, as Mr. Drepce shows, must be 
regarded, I think, as satisfactorily settling the 
question. Still, it must not be overk oked that, 
according to Archbishop Abbot’s account, given in 
Rushworth, vol. i., Laud, as Bishop of Bath an 
Wells, answered the archbishop’s obj 
Sibthorpe’s Sermon, p. 434-44, and so gave “some 
countenance ” (these are Abbot’s words) to Sib- 
thorpe’s doctrine. Moreover, according to the 
Calendar of State Papers, cited by Mr. Dreper, 
Laud, in 1627, wrote to Monteigne asking, by the 
king’s command (Charles I.), whether, looking at 
the answers to the objections, “ he did not think 
the sermon fit to be printed.” 

I fully concur in what Mr. Drepce says about 
“the danger of taking statements 


ctions to 


“ : | 
at second hand 
when the materials exist for arriving at the truth” ; 
and I shall gladly avail myself of his communica- 
tion to your most valuable journal in the new 
edition of my History, just now going to press. 

: Joun SroueuHron. 

14, Kent Gardens, Ealing. 


“ PUZZLE.” 
(6 S. i. 

I confess that the solution I off 
seemed highly probable to 1 
the true question is, Will it 
general rhis is what etymologists m 
bear in mir ‘ 

Mr. We 
and with hi 
scholars in g 

What t} 
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ered of this word 
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iyseil, Dut course 
satisfy scholars in 


ist always 


I 





owner of those estates. 
j 


Consequently apposal might follow suit, and] 
think it did. 

Iam not satisfied that muzzy can be explained 
from muddle, and I know of no reason why fuddl 
should have become fuzzle; I leave muzzy and 
fuzzy unexplained. The instance that mother 
pronounced as muzzer is dead against what itis 
supposed to prove. For, if muzzer be due to 
mother, then fuzzle would come out of futhle, and 
soon. How can the change from th to z prove that 
z comes from d? A Frenchman may say 2e for the, 
but he never says zay for day. It is quite another 
matter, 

The sole argument left is that Shakespeare onee 
uses puddle in a sense somewhat allied to puzzle 
The answer is that he does not so use it. He uses 
the word twice: once literally, “great pails of 
puddled mire,” 7.¢., dirty water, and once meta 
phorically, “hath puddled his clear spirit,” is, 
rendered it turbid, as shown by the word clear. 

But what is all this to puzzling? This is why 
I fear Mr. Wepewoon’s solution will not satisfy 
scholars in general. It depends upon an unproved 
phonetic change. It is illustrated by a phonetic 
change which is quite another thing. And it 
further depends upon the misinterpretation of 
a perfectly simple passage. I am quite sure that 
if I were to say that I think I have solved a puddle, 
I should not be understood. 

Water W. Sxezat. 





Tae Caartutary or St. Jonn’s Appey, Cot- 
cuesTeR (6 §S, i, 6).—I have read with much 
interest Mr. Cuester Waters’s note about the 
chartulary of St. John’s Abbey, Colchester, and 
while the subject is fresh in the attention cf your 
readers will supply one or two additional notes 
upon it. This book, together with another MS 
volume of a similar kind, formerly belonging to 
the same monastery, was borrowed by Morant, the 
historian of Essex, in the middle of the last century 
from Lord Hardwicke, but unfortunately too late 
to be used in the history of Colchester. In am 
addendum to the part relating to that town the 
author gives a list of the grants mentioned in the 
chartulary. He also cites several of the charters in 
his account of some of the parishes of the county 
(see especially vol. i. p. 410). It was from this 
source that I learnt some years ago that sucha 
hartulary had existed ; and finding that Morants 
Lord Hardwicke, the second earl, had married the 
grand-daughter and heiress of the Duke of Kent, 
who represented through his mother the old royalist 
family of Lucas, which possessed large estates for- 


| merly belonging to this abbey (including the site 


\f the monastery, for some generations the residence 
of the Lucases), I concluded that the chartulary, 
being in fact one of the Lucas muniments of title, 
ought to be found in the possession of the present 


On inquiry I was rejoie 
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it, and J to find that it was safe in the library of the Coun- | authentic. In the Times of the 6th inst, howeveho,.. 
; tess Cowper, in her own right Baroness Lucas of | Mr. John Pinchbeck, C.E., asserts thats. / 
explained Cradwell, the present representative of the Lucas | Colonel Booth was one of its “ real authors”; and 
hy fudél family. Having been permitted to consult it some | he expresses his “strong” belief that Dr. Porter 
uzy and ten years since upon a topographical point, I was | “ was never at sea in his life.” This letter of Mr. 
mother ig able to report its existence and the general character | Pinchbeck has induced Mr. James Fawn to send 
vhat it is of its contents to the Essex Archeological Society | to the local papers an interesting biographical 
due te at one of its meetings, and I find that what I then | sketch of Dr. Porter, by Mr. G. H. Woods, of 
thle, and said is reported inthe Transactions of that society, | Bristol, which that gentleman, twenty years ago, 


rove that 


yol. v. p. 247. I will only add here a few facts by 


handed to his neighbour Mr. Fawn to copy. 
As Mr. Fawn’s communication settles the dis- 


ve for the, way of supplement to Mr. Warers’s more interest- 
> another ing communication. rhe volume contains 235 pages, | puted question of the authorship of Seaward’s 
closely written in double columns, many of the} Narrative, establishes the authenticity of Dr. 
€ . . ° , . . . a . 
are = pages containing several instruments, and I roughly | Porter’s epitaph in Bristol Cathedral, and informs 
ne estimated that it includedabout a thousand charters. | us of the circumstances which impelled him to 
© Uses The name of the compiler, John of Hadleigh, was | write that work, it is, I assume, worthy of pre- 
pails of given in some Latin verses beginning, — servation in “ N. & Q.”:— 
‘e jet . *« . 
: meta “ Que Colcestrensis sunt almi iura Iohannis a : . ‘ —_— ‘ 
1b,” 4, Hic Hadlegensis collegit cura Iohannis.” I think Dr. Porter's first wife’s name was Lempriere, 
lear ae rea at any rate she was of that family. He was married to 
is why The date of the original compilation appears to | his eecond, Phoebe Moody, widow (of one of the British 
; satishe have been about 1253, the last royal charter entered | North American colonies—Nova Scotia, I think), Sept. 2, 
SAvISIy : ee c _ o wah 99 «#7 | 1809, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, London. The 
nproved ait the cal ee mn certificate I have. The doct r oan rated surgeon on 
honetie / hy I eae hel but bier. entered | board the St. Albans, 1794-5; Convert, 1799; Eagle, 
And it are of the same early period, bu there are others | 1905. I have his papers, diplomas, kc. Educated at 
tion of added, same as late as 17 Edw. IIT. Grammar School, Durham, 1781-6; under the care of a 
ire that The other volume is of a later date, containing — an ireland, ae \ cette’ a 
° . 89-90. Some years after he studied at Aberdeen ; 
Adi xtents, pleas, and other documents rel: , , | 44 : ; 
p ddle, sbbe " ’ _s Ne ov ae cume — rel iting to the made M.D., October, 1802. On the renewal of the war 
abbey, principally of the fourteenth century. As | he went to sea again; afterwards practised in London, 


both these books have, I believe, been described 


and tried Worcester, and then settled in Bristol, where 





EAT. . . 1c er 7 
in a Report of the Historical MSS. Commission, | he died. He was the author of a work on typhus fever, 
re which has been written since my inspection po. = Medical rer « - ~ ex, 1857 , = 
» VOL of them, and to which I am unable at present udwar' eaward s Narrative. 1¢ history of the author 
niuch f , oil aft ,. | Ship of this latter work is rather curious. In early life 
ut the sO Teter, 4 will add no —" except to ASK! he had formed romantic visions of what woman might 
whether it may not be possible to get this valu- | be if properly cultivated, and determined to look out one 


r, and 
f your 
notes 


able chartulary printed. At the time of my use 
of it I made some inquiry whether a transcript 


for himself to experiment on, and thought in his first 
choice he bad met with one whose mental structure had 
not been distorted and stunted by culture improperly so 


rould > nermitt t ha > ) if Niurnoce 
r MS. wa I . pf ae rs , : , sl = oe a tl . “ wl “,;| termed. But experience proved he had made a sad mis- 
ing to ; mud reason to believe that the nobie pos- | take, I believe she was amiable, good-natured, and well- 
“th sessor would not object to grant this permission, | disposed, and, as he wished, her mind was a blank, but 
i, Oe provided that due precautions were taken for the | with all his efforts, so it continued. It appeared that 
ntury safety of the original. I can only he pe that the the mind was blank because it was sterile, and incapable 
> late ventilation of the subject in your pages, and of advance under any system of tuition. She died early ; 
[n an the examples given by Mr. WATERS f } 4 his- | and, sickened for a time by his non-success, he married 
n the tories 1 ta Bive 2 woo o the his- | a woman shrewd, clever, and full of spirit, but her in- 
= in rica value of some of its contents, may lead to telliger ce was of a kind utterly opposed to all his sensitive 
. this result. Francis M. Nicos, and delicate feelings; consequently his second marriage 
wae lawford Hall, Manningtree course was anything but smooth. During this period a 
unty nae lady died on whom he had attended for years, and left 
this ug Pnwan — roe eee _. | him the guardian of her infant daughter, a peculiarly 
ich a Pare E ee - SE og ARDS ™ Nanrativ KE = | sweet tempered and ir tellectual girl, On her he tried 
asi WRECK i* 5. v. 10, 185, 352; 2"¢ 8. vi. | his early theories, and believed he had entirely succeeded, 
— 290; vii. 38)—In the cathedral, Bristol, is a| but unhappily she died of consumption at the age of 
—) : ] ‘ ° a 5 
i the cenotaph to the Porter family, erected by Mrs, | twenty-three. This was a blow which the doctor most 
.ent, Colonel Booth soon after the decease in 1850 heavily felt to his dying day. ; Her memory led him to 
alist of Dr. W. O. Porter and 1 tt , o T ? | embody her character in a fictitious narrative, and Eliza 
- ™. U. Porter and his gifted sister, Jane | Clark became the Laly Seaward of Sir Edward Sea- 


for- 


site 


Porter, the author of The Scottish Chiefs. 
Dr. Porter's name Mrs. Colonel Booth has recorded 
that “he was a surgeon in the Royal Navy” and 
“the author of Sir Edward Seaw r l’s Narrati se.” 
Local biographers have accé pted this record as 


* Edited by M 


33 Jane Porter. 3 vols. 1831. 


Under | 


ward's Narrative—the wreck and sojourn on a desolate 
island he had himself experienced many years before. 
This work was published through the agency of his sister, 
| Miss Jane Porter, he being unwilling for it to go forth to 
the world under his own name, because he thought it 
would be deemed not exactly suited to his professional 
character to come before the public as a writer of fiction; 
but his desire was that after his death it should be pub- 
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lished with his name attached to it. T! 
the work in manuscript, with | prove 
tailments , »! ac é a ™m tt x witl a 


ea 


e writer of th 
nents and cur- 
view ¢t 


in h 
perta: Guaru. 


rown ri 


} liz lark, 
the stock : 
the enill 
February 14, 
Mr. W. H, 


M 
) 


mtreet, 


one 


Woods was 
rs, ( l 


of the executors of 
\ lonel Booth, who inherited the 
hous Porter led in, and it 
thre ty thi lady that Mr. W oods be 
of the Porter MSS., now unhappily destroyed. 

The 
from its former site in Bristol 
erected in the cloisters. 


I pe twenty-two volumes of Col. Booth’s 
private diary. He frequently mentions his fi 
but never in any way asso 1 with literature. 
It is now to be hoped that no efforts will again 
be made on her behalf to rob Dr. Porter 
honour of being the sole author of t 


of the 
g he remarkable 
book in questior 
Bristol, 


his sister, 
was doubtless 
ime p yssessed 


1 


Porter memorial has been 
] 


lately removed 
Cathedral and re- 


nssess 


L. W. Geores. 


Kennaquaarr (5 §. xii. 466).—The explano- 
tion of this local name by W. G. appears to be 
extremely far-fetched. Scott, in his Abbot, states 
explicitly that the “abbey church of Melrose ” was 
the monastery styled “the Kennaquhair of the 
tale.” There isa parish of Kilconquhar in Fife- 
shire, still locally pronounced Kennucher, which is 
undoubtedly the place meant by the great —— 
and is to be found in any gazetteer of Scotland : and 
there is no necessity for supposing any “ imaginary 
lairdship” of Don’t-know-where as having been the 
prope rty of Kinnocher or a n-no- where, belonging 
to Bishop Adam Bellenden of Dunblane, Lg il 
derwood, in his History W. odrow Soc. ed., 155), 
alludes to “the lands of Kilconquhar, which fell to 
him Ly the death of the iaird.” The latter writer, 
almost rivals “ the uuthed Bale” 
alludes to any “ prelatical 1 ter,” and affords a 
sad example of the nature of sbyterian polemics 
at that period to this, Prin 
Tulloch of St. Andrews, one of the 
and Presb: ; 
day, thus writes, an article on 
(North Brit 

“Tt is ome ) f res of the 
scandal of the seventeent!] ntury otland tl 
seldom turns aside even f priv »f domestic 


It is at oncer 


able n of the present 


Abp. 
ite 


sacre a 


iS Sale 


a new | 


shas | 


| sovereign and friends. 


| then granted him a pension of 1 





when he | 


sipal 
most impartial | 


cke ! 


every feeling elicacy. No pearl of affection, however | 


No language could be stronger or truer than the 
above, and it is almost needless to mention that 
the traduced prelate was an able, upright, 
compromising Churchman, esteemed alike 
When depos 
communicated for his adheres 
by the Covenanting Assemb! 

1638, he was forced into exil 
reduced to great poverty and 1 
less family in London in 164 


and un. 
by his 


in 1642 
yalty and 
in Somerset. 
yuried in the church. 
4, 1648, when nearly 


as a reward for his | 

ings,” to the rectory of Porlock 
shire, ‘one he died, and was ! 
yard of that parish, March 
ighty years of age. 

As connected with Kennaquhair or Kilconquhar 
and its lairdship, it may not be irrelevant to notice 
here, with reference to Bishop Bellende 3 pos 
session of the estate of the same name “ by the 
death of the laird,” that there is found the follow- 
ing allusion in the New Statistical Account of 
Scotland (Fifeshire, parish of Kilconguhar, 1837, 


p- 317) o—= 


appoin ted him, “ 


sufi > 


“ The oldest tombstone in the churchyard bearing an 
inserij tion is upon the grave cf ‘William Ballantine 
laird of Kileconquhar, who was drowned skating on the 
loe ch, on the 28th February, 1593, aged 28 years.’” 
This laird was elder brother of the bishop, and 
his only son dying young left the succession open 
to his uncle Adam, whose mother, third wife of Sir 
John Bellenden or Bannatyne, of Auchinoul, was 
heire ss of Kilconquhair, “the lands and barony and 
fishings,” &c., as cuted by Act of Parliament 
of Scotland in 1612 (iv. 517) to Adam, Bishop of 
Dunblane. A. 5. A 


Kincardine, Richmond, Surrey. 


Kinnocher is the local pronunciation of Kilcon- 
quhar, a village and parish in Fifeshire. If W.G. 
would refer to Wodrow, Miscellany, vol. i. p. 361, 
he will find that a “ Williame Bellenden” was 
“reidare at Kilconquhar” in 1574. Calderwood, 
in History (Wodrow Society edition), vol. vii. 
p. 155, has the following :— 

“Mr. Adam Bannatyne, minister at Falkerke, but now 
tishope of Dunblane, crared helper and fell 
labourer to be granted to him uy Charg 
respect of the farre distance 
lands of Kilconquhar which fi 


one 
on his owne 
etwixt his Kirk 


| the laird,’ 


Although the bishop’s na 
of ways, Bellenden seems ive been the form 
used by hi s father, Sir John B 
and the “ reidare ” at Kil 
the laird of Kinnocher or thi 


hno il, 


The estate referred to naer the above he ading 
s Kilconquhar in Fifeshire, and not “a word 
applied to an imaginary ae as W. G. 
upposes. Kilconquhar is commonly prono inced, 
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as nearly as may be, Kinnocher, making the ch 
Ad lam Bellenden, Bis shop of Aberdeen, | 


} 


guttural. — 


bis 


1s has now probably said enougl 


bt of the fact that Nicho 


nd Robertus filius Hardingi were 
enture, with great deference, to submit furth e r 


thar, and sol 


| in a poke a cat would appear very different from a 
pig to the eyes of any one ever likely to go to buy 
ld it to Sir|one. This is a suppositious case. “ Cats in mit- 
ish Nation, | tens catch no mice” is another—that is, suppose 
M acKa™ yo u should put mittens on a cat it could catch no 
ice. But who ever did put mittens on a cat! It 

te used of people who do not go about wi rk ina 

| proper trim. A fellow to go to dig with a coat 

} am d gloves on would be said to be like a “ cat in 

”_very little use. 

Tie up a cat in a bag, and then let it « 

e how it will run; you will not catch it again in 

ste. So with a secret when once divulg t 


and 


! 

ha 

| surely cannot be necessary to explain about 

pig in a poke.” They are vulgar metaphors—very 

| expressive ones—and nothing more. R. R. 
soston, Lincolnshire. 


"& 


Eyton that it was q lite natural for the 
r to allude to his father in his R sm C. Hansury WILLIAMS: THE GUNNINGS 


wh dead half a century, seeing that 
nt of the enfeoffments max le duri 


mer 


aut! jorit 


f 


poses in the Christian name of the husband of 


ng 
Henry I. had been specially called fo Ir. 
My object, however, in now writing is to in- 


quire of Mr. Exvtis whether he has any better 
ty —, Smyth’s for the alteration he pro- Montagu, relict of William, second Duke of Man- 


turn, even SIR 

t a state- | (6S. i. 74.)—H. K. is quite right in his remark 
about the verses by Sir Charles Hanbury Williams 

They were written in 1746, on the occasion of the 

marriage of Edward Hussey, Esq., of Ireland, 

daughter of John Duke 


the time of 


a rich widow, Isabella, 


chester. The Irish gentlemen were so offended at 


the imputation on their countrymen that Si 


Robert fitz Harding’s youngest daughter ? 
the double | Charles Williams thought it prudent to leave 


The quotation from the contract 


for 
alliance given by Smyth merely says that “the heir 


London fora time. The Gunnings did not come 
to England till five years afterwards, in 1751. 


of Roger, Lord of Dursley, should marry Helena, gi 
F, G, 


daughter of Robert fitz Harding.” 


Now we learn 


from the chartulary of Kingswood 
vol. v.) that the heir of the above Roger, in 
1e | need scarcely assure Mr. Nicnots that any com- 
himself, whil 
munication from a member of the family which 


1169-70, bore the same name as 
again, in 1175, we find Roger, s« 


mn 


Monasticon, ‘ meta . 
( egige Dosson’s “Hocarta” a. h §. i. 47, 83).—I 


of Roger de . 
has done so much towards perpetuating the memory 


Berkeley, assenting to an arrangement as to the , 
Ramee af C1 on ae 2 : of our great pictorial satirist would be welcome te 
deanery of Cam (Reg. St. Aug., Bristol, quoted by hat f 
‘ oy , » | those who, like myself, honour that memory. If, 


Fost rooke) 4 


» » 


“Gertinc into A Scral 


st 


however, Mr. Nicnots will turn to p. 105 of my 
hook, he will see that I duly refer to the portraits 





S viii ¢ : 
‘ _. te oe garth’s sisters Mary and Anne, now in |! 


2, G01; 5" S. xii, 174, 336).—Probably deer 
wa, Gp oo ae —lI - ossession. Although they may not rank with 


scrape holes in those few parts 
where they are to be found, and 


of 


men x have 2 eee 


tten into them and broken their 


th il to see why they should, m 


rabbit-holes or cart-ruts , both far 
deer-scrapes. But the expression 


e 
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over the country, in places where 


been seen for generations, § rape 


pleasantness, is used in many ways 


get a living is 
ry 


] 


ore than int 
: 2 1° | known where they were. Perhaps Mr. 
1 


; principal works, they are undoubtedly 
gi interest, and I should certainly have 


egs, although | included them in the general list on p. — had I 
NIcHOLSs 


1 il it 
the countr: | Hogar 


bh 
+ 


|} can give me some information res pecting the por- 
| trait of Mary Hogarth, dated 1746, which appears 
n the catalogue of the National Gallery, to which 
ti id to have been bequeath« 1 in 1861 by Mr. 


said 


imoner th in 


it is 
| Richard Frankum. It measures 11 in. by 8} in. 
ieune Dossoy. 


it | A Dvet on Horsesack (5" §. xii. 468).— 
rd of similar duels, 


» | fought on horseback instead of on foot, even in the 


lw 


| There are numerous cases on rect 
o] 

| British dominions. One instance, which oc 

Dornoch, in Sutherlandshire, Scotland, in 

1, may be noticed here, being abridged from 

rl of Glencairn’s Expedition in th Hig ph- 

Scotland in 1653 and 1654 (edited by Sir 


urr 
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Walter Scott : Edinburgh, 1822, 4to., pp. 175-9). 
The Earl of Glencairn challenged Lieut.-General Sir 
George Monro for grossly opprobrious language 
used by him towards the Highland troops, as being 
“no other than a pack of thieves and robbers.” 
They met in a field near Dornoch, 

“by gray day-light. They were both well-mounted on 
horseback ; each of them were to have one pistol ; after 
discharging of which they were to fight with broad- 
swords, The pistols were fired without doing hurt. They 
then engaged with their swords; and after a few passes 
my Lord had the good fortune to give Sir George a sore 
stroke on his bridle-hand; whereupon Sir George cried 
out that he was not able to command his horse ; ‘and I 
hope,’ says he, ‘you will fight me on foot.’ ‘ Ye carle,’ 
says my Lord, ‘ I will let you know that I ama match for 
you either on foot or horseback.’ Whereupon they both 
alighted; and at the first bout my Lord gave him a sore 
stroke on the brow, about an inch above his eyes, which 
bled so much that he could not see. His Lordship was 
going to thrust him through the body; but John White, 
his man, pusht up his sword, and said, ‘ You have eneugh 
of him, my Lord.’ His Lordship, in a passion, gave John 
a stroke over the shoulders, and then took his horse, and 
came to his quarters. Monro and his brother went to 
the head-quartera, but with much ado, for the blooding 
at head and hand.” 

Their only attendants, as seconds, were Lord 
Glencairn’s trumpeter and valet—his man John, 
above mentioned—and Lieut.-Col. Alexander 
Monro, a younger brother of Sir George. 

A. 8. A. 


Kincardine, Richmond, Surrey 
, 


In 1630 Jeffery Hudson, the court dwarf, chal- 
lenged Mr. Crofts, a gentleman of family. Mr. 
Crofts came to the rendezvous armed only with a 
squirt. This proceeding so enraged the dwarf that 
a real duel subsequenly took place in France. 
The meeting was on horseback with pistols, and 
Jeffery shot his man dead. See Walpole’s Anee- 
dotes, 8vo., fourth edit., 1786, vii. 15. A. H. 

Little Ealing. 


At p. 25 of the third volume of the Dublin 
Penny Journal Asuna wil! find a circumstantial 
and amusing account of a duel fought, during the 
last century, between a Mr. Bastable and a gentle- 
man known as “ Holy” Fowks (or, as spelt in the 
index, Fowkes). The combatants were mounted, 
a fact which influenced the issue. The Dublin 
Penny Journal will be found in the British Mu- 
seum. Frank Reps Fowke. 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea. 


Tne “ peatn’s pant” (5 §, xii. 467).—Up to 
Dec. 31, 1856, the law of succession to personal 
estates in London and in the province of York 
differed from that in the rest of England, having 
been excepted in the Statute of Distributions, and 
it was analogous to the law of Scotland, which still 
divides the property into “jus relict,” “ legitim,” 


and “ death’s part.” 
c. ii.) says :— 


Blackstone (Rights of Things, 


“ Asasimilar policy formerly prevailed in every part 





ee 
of the island, it may fairly be concluded that it is g 
British origin, or if derived from the Roman law of sup. 
cessions to bave been drawn from that fountain mug 
earlier than the time of Justinian.” 

Justinian was much less favourable to th 
widow. By the Custom she not only got her thini 
but also a share of the “death’s part.” Thus a widoy 
and two children succeeding to 1,8001., she would 
get her third and a third of the “ death’s part,” 
8001., and the two children 5001. each; wheres 
she now, by the abolition of the custom, gets only 
6001. And in the province of York an heir suo. 
ceeding to any land was excluded from sharing ig 
the children’s third. Probably the title “ deaths 
part” was attached to this third because the 
ordinary or his officer would apply it, or a portion, 
to pious uses, ac remedium anime. The custom 
only extended to the ancient province of York, not 
therefore prevailing over certain parts of the diocese 
of Chester. 

York. 


“ Dead's part is that part of his moveables on whic 
a man is entitled to test, or to distribute by his testament, 
Where a man leaves neither widow nor children his whole 
free moveables fund (with the exception of heirship 
moveables) is dead’s part. Where he leaves a widowand 
no children the widow is entitled to one half of his free 
moveables, the other half is dead's part, on which he may 
test,” 
and so on through several other cases. This is the 
explanation given in Bell’s Dictionary of the Law 
of Scotland, 1815, There may be a corresponding 
term in English law. 

Avex. Ferevsson, Lieut.-Col. 


Rorat Nava Biocraputes (5 §, xii. 488).— 

Biographia Navalis, or Impartial Memoirs of the Lives 
and Characters of the Officers of the Navy of Great 
Britain from the Year 1660. By John Charnock, Ba. 
London, Printed for R. Foulder, Bond Street, 17! 
6 vols. 

Royal Naval Biography. 
tenant in the Foyal Navy. 
1824, 12 vols. 


By John Marshall Liew 
London, Longmans & Co, 


Joun PakennHam STILWELL 

Yateley, Hants. 

The Naval Chronicle, commenced in 1786, con- 
tains the biographies of officers of all grades ; also 
Naval and Military Heroes, by Lieut. P. 
Nicholas, R.M., 1860. There are also some bie 
graphical notices in Annals of the Wars in the 
Eighteenth Century, by the Hon. Sir Edward Cast, 
D.C.L., 9 vols., 1862. There is a book published 
at ten shillings, which was issued lately, but I do 
not know the title. 

Epwarp J. Tartor, F.S.A.Newe. 

Bishopwearmouth. 


“ Gin” (6 §. i. 56).—In giving a definition of 
gill, I of course followed the usual one in Webster's 
Dictionary and elsewhere. I venture to think that 
if Sr. Swirnn had taken the trouble to consult 
any ordinary arithmetic-book, or had questioned 
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the nearest child, he would probably have 
found that “four gills make one pint.” I cite this, 
first from Colenso’s Arithmetic, and secondly from 
the oral statement of the first child I asked, who 


gave me that answer. And surely nothing is 
t } 


also better known than that weights and measures | 


differ widely in different parts of England. If at 


Whitby a gill is half a pint, I may mention that 1} 


have been informed that in Cambridgeshire a gallon 
sometimes means two gallons. In Phillips, ed 
1706, is this remarkable definition, which defies 
explanation, except on the hypothesis that a pint 
isa quart ; “ Jill, the smallest sort of wine measure, 
the eighth part of an English quart, or half a quar- 
ter of a pint.” Of course he meant “a quarter of 
a pint” simply. Water W. SKEArT. 


If St. Swirntn will turn to the Weights and 
Measures Act, 1878 (41 & 42 Vict., c. 49), p. 36, 
he will find the following :— 

Gill ee 

Pint or 4 gills 

Gallon or 4 quarts : 
That this is no novelty will be apparent by re- 
ferring back to 5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 63, and 
5 Geo. IV. c. 74. The legal capacity of a gill is 
8665 cubic inches, of a pint 34°659 cubic inches. 
Locally a gill may be half a pint, for Dr. Ogilvie, 
in his Imperial Dictionary, says a gill among miners 
is a measure “equal to a pint.” The etymology 


of the word will not help to decide the question 


whether “ law ” or “local custom” is correct. 
E. Copnam Brewer. 


154346 


Lavant, 


A gill in this part of Lincolnshire means a half 
pint always, and a man calls for a “ gill of ale” 
when he wants half a pint. R. R. 

Boston, 


Tae Vowet “a” (6 §S. i. 36).—If Thomas 
Sheridan in his Dictionary does not mention the 
fourth sound of a in such words as far, I think we 
must not infer from that omission that it was not 
used inhis time. The classification of this vowel 
into four principal souzds was not introduced and 
accepted by English lexicographers until the 
great orthoépist John Walker published his 

tical Pronouncing Dictionary in 1791. One 
of the earliest English orthoépists, A. Smith, in his 
treatise, De Recta et Emendata Lingue Anglice 
Scriptione Dialogus, Paris, 1568, mentions but 
two sounds of a, viz., either the short one, as in 
man, far, bar, bak (back), or the long one, as in 
bar (bare), hat (hate), mar (mare), besides which 
he quotes an occasional sound of it, as in clau 
(claw), rau (raw), lau (law), &e. The different 
rpelling of the sixteenth century must have altered 


| agreed with the rhyme of that day (cp. Koch’s 
| Historische Grammatik der Englischen Sprache, 
H. Kress, 


| vol. i, p. 80 seq.). 
| Oxford. 


Autnam TITLE AND Famity (6 §, i. 36).—On 
| the authority of Alumni Westmonasterienses (edit. 
| of 1852) three persons of this name were educated 
on the foundation of Westminster School, two of 
whom were elected thence to Christ Church, Ox- 
ford : 1. Roger Altham, admitted into St. Peter’s 

‘ollege, Westminster, 1664, elected to Christ 
Church, 1668; 2. Roger Altham, admitted into 
St. Peter’s College, 1675, elected to Christ Church, 
1677 ; 3. James Altham, admitted into St. Peter’s 
College, 1713, but left in 1716. By a reference to 
the above-mentioned carefully compiled and well- 
edited book, numerous particulars and information 
may be gained concerning them. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

A Srvart Mepat (6% S. i. 77).—The letter is 
distin tly Cc, as the med il is in al lute perfection, 
almost having “Stempelglanz.” C=“ Colonia- 
rium”? NEPHRITE. 


ET. Cc. is an abbreviation, not very uncommon, 
for et cetera, and in this case stands in place of 
* France and Ireland.” W. A. F. 

Probably the c which puzzles Nepurite denotes 
* Caledoniz.” No doubt Scotland was at the 
time referred to as part of “ Magna Britannia” ; 
but what wonder that a Stuart regarded it as an 
integral part—and something more ? 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W, 


A Token: THE Bricxtarers’ Arms (6" §, i. 
75).—In A New View of London, edition 1708, 
there is a list of all the City companies, with 
engravings of their arms. The crest of the Brick- 
layers’ Company is given, vol. ii. p. 598, as “An 
armed hand holding a brick ax, or.” This “ brick 
ax” is the same as the two in chief in the arms. 
A person not knowing the implement might, in 
an indistinct engraving, easily mistake it for a 
truncheon. CLARRY. 


The arms given as the bricklayers’ are “ A chev., 
in chief a fleur-de-lis, between two brick axes 
palewise, in base a bundle of Jaths.” Crest, an 
arm holding a brick axe. In justice to Pye, he 
never engraved “ two spades on one handle.” 

Cnartes WILLIAMS, 


“TrevTenant” (6% §,. i. 35).—This word 
appears to have been pronounced as leftenant at 
a very early period, many years before the date 





the pronunciation of a as well as of all the other 
vowels, and that pronunciation can be guessed | 
only approximately by observing how each vowel 


mentioned by your correspondent. Heywood, in 
his Foure Prentises, 1615, I. iii. (repr. 1874, lv. 173), 
spells it liefetenant, and Purchas, in his Pilgrimage, 
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1613, vol. 
the earliest 


bk. iv. ch. ii., has lieftenant. But 

instance I know of is in the Bok 
of Noblesse, 1475 (repr. 1860, p. 35), where we 
have, “ Whiche townes and forteresses after was 
delivered ayen to the king Edwarde by the moyen 
of Edmonde erle of Kent, his lieftenaunt.” So far 
as I know Caxton invariably spells the word 
lieutenaunt. How the modern pronunciation first 
arose is not clear. A writer in the Pall Mall 
Gazette of the 16th inst., quoting a correspondent 
of an American paper on the subject, says that 
“the most probable explanation is, that as in old 
writing u and v were interchangeable, this led to 
the pronunciation of lieutenant as leevtenant, which 
again became lieftenant, and finally Jeftenant.” 
But this is hardly satisfactory. The same writer 
states, on the same authority, that the earliest 
instance of the word colonel is in Dekker’s Shoe- 
maker's Holiday, written in 1599 and pubiished in 
1600; but it occurs seven years before in the 
Unton Correspondence, 1592 (Roxb. Club repr., 
p. 273) under the form “ collonell.” J. H. 


The common pronunciation leftenant evidently 
arises from a euphonic reason, in ¢ 
the accentuation of the second syllable. In 
similar way the same word, adopted in German, 
is pronounced as if it were spelt 
man, since there the accent falls on the first 
syllable. As I see, the English word occurs 
already in Shakspere in its present spelling. 


H. Kreps. 


equence of 


leutnant in Ger- 


Oxford. 


N. O., Crockmaxer (6 S. i, 56).—I have re- 
ceived a letter from the obliging Secretary of the 
Clockmakers’ Company, in which he writes :— 

“N. O., Clockmaker, seems to be unknown to W. E. J. 
Wood, who, in his Curiosities of Clocks and Watches, 
mentions his initials, as you are doubtless aware, and 
credits him with the manufacture of the great clock at 
Hampton Court. 

“ Nelthorpe, in his Treatise on Watchwort, 1873, sug- 
gests that the N. O. has been conjectured to be N. C 
and, if so, it would refer, he thinks, to Nicolaus Cratzer 
Clockmaker, Astronomer Royal to Henry VIIL., born at 
Munich, 1487, educated at Cologne 


and 
F. G. 


Qvasstia (6™ §. i. 57).—It is very certain that 
Linpeus gave the name of Quassia to the bitter 
ash tree of Surinam in honour of a negro slave 
there, who had for some time used it asa 
remedy in the cure cf endemic malignant fevers, 
and who was known there by the name of Quassia. 
Rolander, the pupil of Linnzeus, who went to Suri- 
nam in 1755, states that he saw and conversed 
with this negro, who was almost worshipped by 
some and suspected of magic by others. He ap- 
peared to be a simple man, better skilled in old 


admitted Fellow of Corpus Christi, Oxon, in 1517, 
probably died in Edward VI.’s reign.” 





| fray : 


and Wittenburg. | 
After taking his B.A. degree he came to England, and was | 


secret | 


—— 
women’s tales (folk-lore) than in magic. Ity 
probable that this negro was an old or elderly my 
in 1755, and therefore it seems hardly possible thy 
he could be the same man who assisted Mr. Wate, 
ton half a century subsequently under the n ume of 
a uddy Quashi, Perhaps the name Quass ia wa 
given to him as descriptive of his position » 
attributes, just as Miss Vos, mentioned in Boling 
broke’s Voyage to the Demerary, 1807, is described 
as commonly called “ Quashe-ba.” Must not th 
origin of the name be sought for in the language 
the negroes of the Quaqua coast in Guinea? 
Epwarp So ty, 


The following is from Pereira’s Materia Media, 
vol. ii. pt. ii. pp. 394-5 

“In 1761 Linnzus published a dissertation on thi 
medicine (Quassia amara), in which he states that he 
received specimens of the tree from one of his pupils, 
C. D. Dahlbergh, a military officer and counsellor g 
Surinam, who had become acquainted with the medi 
properties of the root through a black named 
Quassia, &c. 

Christison tell ich the same story, but give 
the name ch is probably its corres 
form. The Quassia of the shops of to-day is yielded 
by Picrana excelsa, a native o if Jamaica, buts 
member of the same natural order (Simarubacer) 
as is Quassia amara, T. B. Groves. 

Weymouth 


5siave 


iS ml 


Quassi, 
¢ 


rN’s Istayp (@@ 
ynfident that I only echo th 
rity of your readers in asking 
Hic et Usiqve to give us further extracts from his 
riend’s journal of a voyage to Pitcairn. Every- 
thing relating to the Bounty is interesting nov, 
and I shouk i, personally, be very glad to procare 
an authentic account of the adventures of the 
mutineers under Fletcher Christian from April 28, 
1789, until the date of their arrival at Pitcaim’s 
Island. Meanwhile, I think it due to the reades 
of “N. & Q.” to correct a few errors in Hic 
Usiquer’s list of the mutineers who survived the 
Imprimis—William M‘Koy, not Danid 
Macoy ; Matthew Quintal, not Arthur Quintall ; 
Edward Young, not George Young ; M Is—bis 
name was John Mills. With reference to John 
Adams—the last survivor of the mutineers, and 
the actual consolidator of the colony—his real name 
was Alexander Smith, and as such he was know 
on board the Bounty. He appears to have changed 


INHABITANTS Pitcal 
.—I feel c 


sentiments of the maj 


| his name imme diately upon his arrival at Pitcairm 


RicuHarp Epocumse 
Stone Hall, Plymouth. 


[We hope to give something more soon from Hic 


| UsiqveE on the same subject. ]} 


“ AxL sHarps” (6% §, i. 56).—I know not what 
may have been implied-in the expression “ playing 
all sharps,” to denote the process of keeping a 


| unwilling dog indoors, but I can state a a fact 
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that it was only necessary to pass the fingers once 
over the black keys of a pianoforte to drive a fine 
St. Gothard of mine (now unhappily defunct) 
howling out of the room. W. D. M. 


“Wuenever” (5 §. xii. 467).— Whenever in 
the mouth of an Irishman means sometimes, if not 
always, “as soon as.” An Irish Church dignitary 
once told me that his son, who had lately taken 
holy orders, would get married whenever he could 


get a living. A. H. A. H. 


It is not quite accurate to say that a Scotsman 
gses the word whenever in the sense of “ the first 
time” “Whenever we met,” according to the 
colloquial usage of Scotland, means “ As soon as 
we met,” Teomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Tue E. O. Tance (6* §. i. 19).—A contemporary 
illustration of the way in which this game, a species 
of roulette, was played may be seen in Rowland- 
gn’s picture entitled “ E. O., or the Fashionable 
recently republished in Mr. Grego’s 
edition of Rowlandson’s Select Works (Chatto 
& Windus). Epwarp H. Marsnatu, M.A. 

6, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 


Vowels,” 


“Tae Ciry or Dreaprut Nieur” (6% §. i. 
36) appeared in the National Reformer, “ Journal 
of Radicalism and Freethought,” edited by Charles 
Bradlaugh, in, I think, 1874. ‘The poem, which 
was presented in several lengthy portions, was by 
B. V.—a pseudonym adopted by James Thomson, 
4 true poet, but unknown to the general public. 
“The City of Dreadful Night ” has never been re- 
published, and it would now be very difficult to 
procure a complete set of the original. 

A FREETHINKER. 


Earty Gravestones (5 §, xii. 467).—In a 
collection of epitaphs, &c., in my possession, there 
is one said to be on Chaucer’s tomb, and the date 
given is 1556. There is also one given as in St. 
Helen's Church, Bishopsgate, to the memory of Sir 
Thos. Gresham, 1579, only three years older than 
the one named by Mr. Freexove. I feel sure 
older ones will be pointed out. 

ALFRED CHARLES JONAS. 


A friend writes to me from Stirlingshire : “ In 
the churchyard of Strathblane there is a flat tomb- 
stone with the date This stone belonged to 
the Edmonstones of Spittal (second son of the 
Duntreath family) ; and about ten years ago this 
date was renewed. I recollect, however, the 
original date, the figures of which had been carved 
it @ very primitive way, and had all the appearance 
of being genuine.” 

ae Aex. Ferevsson, Lieut.-Col. 

United Service Club, Edint urgh. 


4 9 
452. 


If Mr. Freetove means sepulchral slabs, such 





as may be found in Cutts’s work, and still ruder 
crosses with swords, chalices, spears, &c., supposed 
to be of the twelfth to the fourteenth century, I 
know several still in Lancashire churchyards, but 
they ure not lettered or dated. The oldest dated 
one in my immediate neighbourhood known to me 
is 1588. I do not think the clergy prize these 
things as they ought. r. ©. 


Inside the church of Cullompton, Devon, I saw, 
in September last, a gravestone bearing a date 
much earlier than that given by Mr. FREELOvE. 
It was 14—. The full date, I regret to say, I 
omitted to copy. This is the oldest plain, flat 
gravestone I remember to have seen. A—z. 

Farnworth, Lanc. 


Tar Best Mopern Writine Ink (5" S. xii. 
268, 280, 396, 437, 476; 6S. i. 46).—The ink 
question lately discussed in “ N. & Q.” has great 
interest for me, as I am one of those who have long 
felt the want of a perfect writing fluid. I have 
tried almost all of those quoted, but Stephens’s 
blue black is the only one of them that I like ; it 
is, however, in my opinion, greatly surpassed by 
Thomas Featherstone’s maroon black ink, made 
by Messrs. E. Wolff & Son, Great Queen Street, 
London. B. 

Montreal, Canada. 

BULL-BAITING IN Encianp (5% §, xii. 328, 455, 
518; 6% §,. i. 25, 86).—“ Bull-baiting continued 
to be occasionally practised at the West Derby 
Wakes until not miany years ago, say, in 1853” 
(Richard Brooke, F.S.A., in his Liverpool as tt 
Was). See the same author for bull-baiting in 
April, 1795, at the opening of a new dock, and for 
rewarding a gallant bull in 1783 by taking him to 
see the play. The poor brute, after some days’ 
baiting, was decked with ribbons and dragged by 
ropes into the centre box of the Liverpool theatre. 
The author states that his father was present. 

HaANDFORD. 

Liprary Catatocvss (5™ §, xii. 465; St S. i 
79).—Can Mr. Saypars or any other of your cor- 
respondents explain to me why, so far as I know, 
every second-hand bookseller in London will de- 
scribe the Trials of Margaret Lyndley as written 
by John Galt? It was, I think, written by Chris- 
topher North. A. H. Curistiz. 


(5th S. xii. 387; 6% 


“BraypreT”: “ Avne” 
S. i. 41).—Permit me to supplement my query. 
The passage in which these names of birds occur 
is from George Gascoigne’s Complaint ef Philo- 
mela: an Elegy, published, I think, in 1569. I 
copied it from Gascoigne’s works in vol. ii. of 
Chalmers’s British Poets from Chaucer to Cowper, 
21 vols. 8vo. Your correspondent (ante, p. 41) is 
doubtless right in connecting aube with albe or 
alba, white, and brandlet with brand, brent, or, 
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as Shakespeare hath it, brindled. But 
birds are singing birds, or have some fair show to 
4 ’ 


pass off as such. 


Coat or Arms (5% 
had fa ly and dom 
positively as to th nley, but I can 
give D. G. C, E. n formati as to the coat he 
in ptrire 1 for a the ne no doubt, I 
could find it ipworth. There are books 
which oug n every public and in all good 
priv libraries, viz., Burke’s General Armory, 
which gives the ni: alphabetically and 
arms assigned to them, and Papworth’s Ordinary, | 
which gives the arms and then tells you the names 
of those to whom they belong. A reference to 
these would save people an infinity of trouble, and 
tell they do not seem to know, 

same arms have often been 
names, and that 
families wholly | 


spe: aki ng 


two 


imes 


hem also what 
gr inted 

th name 
unconnected) will 
arms. But it is needful to remember that 
and I have nothing to do with the arms 
unless we have a valid reason for believing we are 
descended from the original grantee. If you still 
have doubts, perhaps direct appl sation to the 
College would only cost you a few shillings. But 
whatever you do, do not send “ name and c 
and five shillings,” to an advertiser. By the way, 
there are some misprinted words in my reply (5™ 
S. xii. 517) about the arms in Hassop Hall. After 
Montalt” there should be a full stop, and 
capital O for “On the inescutcheon”; also for 
" parcelle ” read sarcellé. P. - 


(belong ing to 
often have 


same 


quite 


you 


a 8. 


Avutnors or Books Wantep (5" 8. xii. 489).— 

Thinks I to Myself.—In Lowndes Dr. Edward Nares is 
credited with the authorship of a novel with this title. 
. B. L. 


Avutnors oF Quotations Wantep (6% §., 
Vi - 

** The soul of mammon with a cherub’s face.” 

In Pope’s Prologue to the Satires, and in that bitter 
satire Lord Hervey), are the following lines, 
which are probably those intended by your correspon- 
dent :— 

“ Eve's temper thus the Rabbins have exprest, 
A cherub’s face, a reptile all the rest,” &c. 
Frepk. Rug, 


n Sporus 


“ Hypericum, all bloom,” &e. 
The Task, “ The Winter Walk at Noon.” 
Frepx. Rue. 


Miscellaneous. 

NOTES ON BOOKS, &c 

The Peerage, B 
Empire foi 

Sons.) 

Tuts new candidate for public favour is one like 

attract no small degree of attention. Mr. Foster, 

name was already known to the heraldi- 


rronetaqe, 


1880. By Joseph Foster. (Nichols & 


w hose 
and genea ogical | 


} 
both the | 


the 


different 


uunty, 


and Knightage of the British | 
| 


ly to | 


world as the editor of seve ral J’ isit 
counties, has devot od iad 
years to the com latio yn of f i 
| respects we must say his work in ‘th 8 fre 
disappointed us, for Mr . Foster s Pee 
genealogical a work as the old-established volume of Sip 
Bernard Burke. es, however, enter at greater etal 
into the personal history of collateral lines and living 
junior members at i rdet ise space Mp 
Foster uses not : 1 we do not at 
all 'ike, such as “ law.” 
his English seen 
self. We find, for inst 
m. to which mea 
if we mistake not, “s! 
the latter case, that s) not her hu. 
| band. So much for the m of our new Peerage, & 
| to its matter, we hav - dy expt ed r view that 
the genealogies are, on the w ,»meagre. But they 
' not therefore wanting in features which can scarcely fail 
to give rise to consideral ment, and that perhaps 
| 80% moore died a severe , ractetr Mr P ster's use of 
| inverted commas is somet relieve, quite unique 
| But we observe —_ he does not affix pe m to the nam 
of William the Conqueror, wit idly enough, be 
begins the stock of the royal family ¢ England, Some 
times, however, these cot em to indicat 
persons known to the law : lius, for we 
find th mn enclosing the } l luke of Chatel- 
hérault, where we entir r significanes, 
| It is well probably for Mr. Foster tl did not pub- 
lish his Peerage in Scotland under t szency of the 
| duke, and it is perhaps also well for hi his “ Chaos” 
lid not appear under oe Suc ed M y, who tooks 
disjune the castle Till ll » we fear that 
th bout m hi is Socom "e 1 ts might have 
been made clear to him in the fore manner 
under the government of the Duke of Lau 
uny case we think it nece essary toremind Mr. 
Milne is far from being an infallible authority, Evenia 
matters of orthography, either Mr. Foster has misread 
his text, or Milne’s spelling is worse than we had sup- 
posed. On the very first page Lochnow, Birkenbirg, and 
TulAallan are dreadful sights to see We will not doubt 
that the original has b oe COF ied faithfully, but it clearly 
wanted very careful editing. It isa much graver fault 
that Mr. Foster, in his own annotation of Milne, should 
have gone out of .- way to invent a barony of Hyndford, 
which is purely ubibus. These are errors which 
should have bese | avoi ded in the first issue of a work 
challenging comparison with other Peerages which have 
long been standard works of reference. Moreover, the 
terrors of a place in “ Chaos” cannot but be materially 
weakened by such errors, as well as by the fact that 
opens with so ancient a house as Anstruther of that ilk 
It is a minor point that we differ altogether from 
Mr. Foster as to the heraldic propriety of placing a coronet 
underneath the shield instead of above it. The illustre 
F tions are all newly designed, and some of them are good, 
| but others we can only consider decidedly eccentric. We 
have purposely, as a matter of criticism, dwelt principally 
upon points of difference between ourselves and } 
Foster, leaving it to the public to appreciate his onal 
prem 
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Breviarium ad usum insignis Ecclesia Sarum. Fasci- 
culus II. in quo continentur Psalterium, &c. Labore 
ac studio Francisci Procter, A.M., et Christophor 
Wordsworth, A.M, (Typis atque impensis Academie 
Can tabrigiensis. ) 

Not only experts in liturgiology, but all persons ™ 

terested in the history of the Anglican Book of Commoa 
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+) 
r, will be ’ 
ha University Press for forwarding the publication 


of the volume which bears the above title, and which has 
recently appeared under their auspices. The Sarum 
Breviary, now put within the reach of the public, has 
been out of print since 1557. The various printed 
editions between 1483-1557, and the still 
copies of the Breviary, survive in very limited numbers, 
and could only be consulted in some of our greater 
; es. 
oo of which we have here the first instalment, it 
will be accessible, as the Sarum Missal is now, thanks to 
the labours of Mr. G. H. Forbes, to every one interested 
jn the subject matter with which it is connected. 

It would be premature at present to review this re- 
publication as a whole; we content ourselves with 
calling attention to the plan which has been adopted by 
its editors. They propose to give to the public a reprint, 
substantially a verbatim reprint, of the Great Breviary, 
asplendid folio volume, printed by Chevallon and Reg- 
paultat Paris in 1531. No attempt is made to collate 
the various readings of earlier MSS. or of earlier or later 
printed editions. The latter task would have been one 
of great labour, and grateful as we should have been to 
see it performed, we can well be content to forego an 
addition which would have postponed almost indefinitely 
the appearance of the present work. 

Instead of one large folio volume, three octavo parts will 
be issued, containing,—I. The Kalendar and the Pro- 
priam de Tempore ; [[. The Commune de Tempore (the 
Psalter) and Commune Sanctorum, together with the 
Canon of the Mass and certain additional matter which 
we need not specify in detail; III. The Proprium 
Sanctorum. Part Il., now lying before us, has been 
published before Parts I. or ILI., for the convenience of 
the pagination of the numerous cross references to it 
which must occur in the latter. The original punctua- 
tion has been carefully retained as to its position, even 
at the risk of the meaning, and where it was obviously 
wrong, as in the line, 

“ Athanatos, kyrios, theos, panthon, crathon, et ysus,” 


orwhere two colons occur within the limits of a single 
verse in the Psalms, as at the top of p. 181 and p. 210, 
v. 4, where we doubt whether the method of spacing the 
second colon, which alone is acknowledged by an earlier 
edition (1525-6), is calculated to catch the reader's eye 
a effectively as a marginal or foot note. The punctua- 
tion bas, on the other hand, been modernized by the 
substitution of the ordinary comma (,) for the thin per 
pendicular stroke slightly inclining downwards from 
right to left (/), and of the ordinary mark of interroga- 
tion (!) for the inverted semicolon (‘), The spelling has 
been (we think unwisely) altered by the invariable sub- 
stitution of v for w and j for i and by the adoption of a 
more modern and correct mode of spelling a large number 
of words, of which a list is given on p. xvi. It is difficult 
to see why, if this course was to be generally adopted, it 
thould not also have been resorted to in the case of such 
words as ehdomada, omelia, and the other words of Greek 
or Hebrew origin specified on p. xiv. Capital letters 
have been introduced into such words as Deus, kc., 
occurring in the text, and into such headings as Oratio, 
Vigilia, &e, Again, abbreviations have been partly ex- 
panded, partly retained, a list of the latter being given 
onp., xvi. Why has not a more uniform course been 
adopted? Surely it would have been better to have pro 
duced an exact reprint, as in the case of the Aberdeen 
Breviary (Lond., 1854) or to have completely and con- 
ustently modernized and corrected orthography and 
punctuation throughout. But perhaps this is hyper- 
criticism. The volume has been most carefully printed. 


When the present work is complete in three | 


still earlier MS. | 





| wr : . : 
grateful to the Syndicate of the Cam- | We have compared it, page for page, in various parts, 


with the Breviary of 1531, and have been able to detect 
but a single variation, in the omission of the words “ per 
totum annum” after the words “ unius Apostoli” in a 
rubric on p. 364. The usefulness of the book is increased 
by an index of the first lines of Hymns and Sequences on 
p. 561, and of Psalms and Canticles on p. 261. It would 
be a still greater boon to those engaged in liturgical 
research if the learned and careful editors see their way 
to add to the last volume an index of Collects and 
Lections throughout the whole work. 


Histoire de la Gravure. 
(Hachette et C’.) 

THIs magnificent volume, with its bold type and beautiful 
illustrations, is highly creditable to the taste and enter- 
prise of its publishers, The author, M. Georges Duplessis, 
one of the curators of the Bibliothéque Nationale, at 
Paris, is well known by his catalogue of the works of 
Callot’s contemporary, Abraham Bosse (who also wrote 
a Traité sur la Gravure), and by various essays on Diirer, 
Van Dyck, &c. His present treatise is an amplification 
of the admirable little summary which he contributed 
some years back to the “ Bibliothéque des Merveilles.” It 
commences with a section on the origin of engraving, 
and then passes the different schools of Italy, Spain, the 
Netherlands, &c., in rapid review. It concludes with a 
chapter on the different processes, and a list, not in the 
previous manual, of the capital works of the most notable 
artists, as an aid to collectors. As might be expected, 
the author dwells somewhat at length upon the French 
school; but the schools of the other nations are impar- 
tially represented, while the book is written in that 
fluent, unpedantic style of which French writers on art 
seem to have the secret. In the English chapter we 
note a few lapses, but not so many as one usually finds. 
Wordlidge, Vaugham, Cruishank, will require revision in 
a new edition. And we doubt if Mr. William Bates and 
other authorities on the last-named would consider 
“Life in London” and “Life in Paris” among his 
masterpieces. Moreover, most of the plates in “ Life in 
London” were, if we remember rightly, by I. R., and 
not G. Cruikshank. We must not omit to speak of the 
chief feature of M. Duplessis's volume, over and above 
the woodcuts of Sellier, viz., the excellent illustrations of 
M. Amand-Durand. For some of these, ¢.g. Marc’ An- 
tonio’s “ Lucrece,” Rembrandt's “‘ Landscape with Boat,” 
Visscher’s “ Kitten,”’ wonderful is really not too strong 
a word. We have minutely compared Ribera’s “ Poet” 
and Diirer’s “ Six Soldiers” with the originals, and can 
only say that they seem to us to make the collection of 
rare engravings superfluous. Printed on old paper, and 
judiciously treated with solution of coffee, these fac- 
similes would deceive the most skilful experts, 


Rheinsberg: Memorials of Frederick the Great and 
Prince Henry of Prussia. By Andrew Hamilton, 2 vols. 
(Murray.) 

THE title of this book does not do justice to its merits, 

The name Rheinsberg suggests nothing to the ordinary 

reader; the explanation might convey the erroneous im- 

pression that its contents are an abstract of Mr. Carlyle’s 

work. The ancient manor-house of Rheinsberg lies 
among the pine forests and sandy wastes of the mark of 

Brandenburg. The monotonous scenery of the electorate, 

the sand-box, as it has been styled, of the Holy Roman 

Empire, attracts few travellers,and Mr. Hamilton admits 

that Rheinsberg is not a well-known name in England. 

It was purchased in 1734 by Frederick William I. of 

Prussia as a residence for the Crown Prince, afterwards 

Frederick the Great. At Rheinsberg Frederick spent 

the six years which elapsed before his accession to the 

throne, and there his brother, Prince Henry, the con- 


Par Georges Duplessis, 
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queror of Freyburg and the only general who throughout research would have been better appreciated, and 


the Seven Years’ War “did not commit a single fault,’ 
lived and died, There Frederick, surrounded by his 
little court, farmed and gardened, held his revels and 
masquerades, and dabbled terature, 
ture, and medicine. Mos 
by fancy or classica 
knightly order of Bayard, inst 
himeelf received the acc le from 
Master. The court at Rheinsberg 
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» culture was 
fined to a love 
confounded with the 
company nerals who assembled 
in the Tal Mr. Hamilton's book is full of curious 
and interestir g information, but its style and its propor- 
tions have suffered from the con f historical 
and personal narrative. The sobriety of the historian 
is suddenly exchanged fer the jauntiness of the traveller, 
and the really interesting portion of the book is unduly 
condensed for the sake of descriptions of walks and 
adventures in the midst of dull scenery. 


A History of the Castles, Mansions, and Manors of 
Western Sussex, By Dudley George Cary Elwes, F.S.A., 
assisted by Rev. Charles U. J. Robinson, M.A. In 
Three Parts. (Longmans & Co.) 

DaLLaway AnD Carntwaicnut's History of Western Sussex 

is so scarce and commands so high a price that any 

book of merit which covers the same ground will be 
received asa boon by those who are interested in this 
delightful part of England. This division of Sussex in- 
cludes Arundel Castle, Cowdray Park, Petworth, and 

Bishop Wilberforce’s house at Lavington, with a host of 

other famous country seats, and is therefore full of inte- 

resting historical associations, ancient and modern. All 
these places are pleasantly and fully described by Mesers 

Robinson and Elwes, and many of them are illustrated 

by woodcuts, which will probably be found the most 

attractive feature of the book to general readers. The 
parishes are taken alphabetically, and the descent of the 
manor is traced from Domesday to the present time, with 
full pedigrees of the principal families of existing land- 
owners. The authors have devoted special attention to 
local genealogy, and have worked out with scrupulous 
accuracy and minuteness the pedigrees of the Sussex 
gentry; but their baronial genealogies are less success 
ful, although Mr. Elwes tells us that the history of the 
great house of Braose of Bramber has been the subject of 
his special study. To begin with, the co-heiress of Barn 
staple was i Domes 
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ot the wife of William de Braose, th« 
day baron, but of his son Phili; ain, Sir David Owen, 
who married the heiress of Midhurst and Cowdray, was 
not the grandson, but the son, of Owen Tudor, the grand 
father of Henry VII. We must protest also against the 
assumption that the families of Aguillon and De Aquila 
(De |’ Egle) were identical. But the most serious defect 
in the book is the plan of teking the parishes in alpha- 
betical order, which involves constant references or 
repetitions, instead of grouping them under the different 
baronies to which they originaliy belonged, or describing 
them in their natural order, according to locality or 
neighbourhood. This county history has so many points 
of merit that it is a pity that it should be thus spoiled 
for continuous reading by an ill-chosen plan of arrange- 
ment. If the authors had taken Hunter's South York- 
thire as their model, in this respect their industry and 
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have produced greater results. 

We have received the following books :—From 
Longmans, The Last Plague of Egypt, the G 
Gladiators, Great King Herod t other Poems, 
tev. J. B. McCaul, and A Handbook to the Bie 
F. R. Conder and C. R. Conder, R.E.—From 
Murray, Vol. II. of Mr. Fuller's Student’s Com 
on the Holy Bible, founded on the Spe tker’s Com 

From Messrs. Macmillan & Co., The Manliness of 
by Thomas Hughes, Q.C._—From Messrs Smith, 
Co., Vol. XV. (1879) of St. Bartho , 
Reports. — From . C, Kegan Paul & Coy 

sh, an Introduction to the Study of ZB 
Huxley, F.R.S.—From Messrs. Hodé 
ghton, The Thirty- { les of the Chu 
land, an Historical and Speculative Expositig 
J. Miller, B.D. (Vol. 11. Part I. Article VL).—§ 
Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co., The Year-Book of Fa 
Science and the Useful Arts for 1879, by James 
There have also reached us Parts XII. and XU 
Vol. IIT. of Ormerod's His? »f Cheshire, edited 
Helsby (Routledge & Sons) ; and Part V. of Mr, B 
Shirley’s History of the C of Monaghan (Pi 
& Co.) This latter work being now completed, we 
to give shortly a more lengthened notice of it, 
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Motices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
On all communications should be written then 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publicatie 

as a guarantee of good faith. 


J. W. i. (* Barley break”).—We are indebted toa 
friend for the following :—‘‘A description will be 
in Sir P. Sidney's Arcadia, bk. i. It was a gamep 
by three couples appointed by lot to three stations, 
couple in the middle station (called Hell) had to 
the others in their attempts to run across the in 
region. Modifications of the game still linger in 
counties. In Scotland it is called ‘ Barla-bracks 
the stacks,’ and is played by the young folk ina 
yard. Sir J. Suckling refers to the game in his pe 

R. B. asks for an edition of Shakspere’s Works in 
the line from the Tempest— 

“Where the bee sucks there suck I,” 
is priated— 
“ Where the bee sucks there lurk I.” 

TownLey.—The lines forwarded by you are pri 
pp. 250-1 of Skeat’s Chatterton, 1875, Aldine ed., vol 

W. Sravennacen Jones (“ Gladstone Medal”), 
the Odes of Horace, I. ii. 45 (Ad Augustum Casa 

Ture Waamp.—For “ Drumclog,” see “ N. & Q,"8 
xii. 328, 454 : 

F, H. (Sutton).—We have 
correspondent. 

G. B. should apply to one of the Directors of the 
of England. 

R. E. L.—We shall be glad to help you. 

Lux.—Apply to Science Gossip (Bogue). 
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NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publis "—at the Off 
Wellington Street, Strand, Uondon, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception, 








